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JACK ARTHUR LEAVES FAMOUS 
AFTER 30 YRS; TO BE CNE PRODUCER 


Jack Arthur, after an association 
of more than thirty years with 
Famous Players, resigned his position 
to take over a full-time job as 
producer of the Canadian National 
Exhibition grandstand show. 

“J. most deeply regret Jack 
Arthur’s decision to leave us,” said 
J. J. Fitzgibbons, ‘‘and it was with 
reluctance that I accepted his re- 
signation, but I know that in taking 
this new position Jack is returning 
to his first loye—the production 
of shows featuring live talent. He 
will be afforded an opportunity of 
rendering a fine public service in 
presenting the C.N.E. spectacle— 
a show which adds to the stature 
of Canada. It must be a source of 
great satisfaction to Jack that he 
has been named the producer of 
what is recognized as one of the 
greatest annual presentations in the 
world. 

“Jack Arthur has made a great 
contribution to the building of this 
company. He’s been with Famous 
Players from its beginning, and 
has rendered outstanding service as 
a producer, musical director and 
district manager. This is a great 
opportunity for Jack, and it is a 
source of pride for us that he has 
been named producer of the great 
Canadian National Exhibition 
grandstand show.” 

In the spring of 1952 that stormy 
petrel of politics, Mayor Lamport 
of Toronto, quarreled with the 
powers that be at the Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition. ““Lampy”’ insisted 
on a Canadian show with a Cana- 
dian producer. Jack Arthur was 
his nominee. Jack took on the job 
of producing the show, and it 
pleased an audience of 24,000 every 
night for two weeks. His produc- 
tion was successful — artistically 
and financially. The show played 
to more people and rolled up bigger 
grosses than any attraction in the 
history of the C.N.E. grandstand 
spectacle. It was only natural that 
the executives of the Exhibition 
would hasten to flourish a contract 
which featured so much folding 
money that Jack, a canny Scot, 
had to say “yes” and sign on the 
dotted line. In addition, Jack is 
currently featured on a C.B.C. net- 
work radio show produced as “Mr. 
Show Business,” a successful radio 
program based on his colorful life 
in show business. Television, too, 
is beckoning Jack. 

Completes Cycle 

Thus, he has completed a cycle. 
He first won fame as a stage pro- 
ducer. When talkies knocked out 
his chosen occupation he became a 
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JACK ARTHUR 


theatre district manager. And now 
he’s back at the job he likes best— 
the producing of live shows. He 
takes with him the memories of 
many friendships he has made 
through the years and the best 
wishes of everyone in Famous 
Players. 

Jack’s career is more exciting 
than any radio or TV program 
based on his life could ever be. 
Born in Scotland, he was a child 
prodigy in Sir Harry Lauder’s 
troupe. At an early age he came to 
Canada with his father, and he re- 
ceived his education here. As a 
youth he joined the Raymond & 
Poore troupe as a fiddler, and later 
became a member of a Mississippi 
show boat troupe. He conducted 
the orchestra for Primrose Minstrel 
show. Returning to Toronto, he 
took up music seriously and joined 
the Toronto Symphony Orchestra. 

In 1914 Jack conducted the or- 
chestra in Loew’s ill-fated Winter 
Garden theatre on top of Loew’s 
theatre, after a term as conductor 
with the Griffin theatres. When 
N. L. Nathanson and his associates 
bought the old Majestic theatre in 
Toronto from Ambrose Small and 
transformed it into the Regent 
theatre, Jack went along as pro- 
ducer and orchestra conductor. It 
was here that he won early fame 
as the producer of atmospheric pro- 
logues and symphonic accompani- 
ments for silent films. 

As Famous Players expanded, 
Jack, who is a charter member of 
the 25-Year Club, was named di- 
rector of all stage and orchestra 
productions. He made a name as a 
discoverer of stage talent. Jack was 
in radio early in the game. He con- 
ducted the orchestra for the open- 
ing show of station CFRB in Tor- 
onto, and he found time, too, to 
establish a school of ballet in asso- 
ciation with Boris Volkoff. 


When talking pictures supplant- 
ed silent movies and vaudeville, 
Jack came to Head Office as a dis- 
trict manager, but when World War 
II broke out, he was drafted by the 
late W. L. Mackenzie King as pro- 
ducer of the Army Show, with the 
blessing of Mr. Fitzgibbons. As 
chairman of the Citizens’? Commit- 
tee for Troops in Training, he ar- 
ranged more than 3,000 shows for 
the troops. For this he was awarded 
the M.B.E. by the late King George. 
Jack also produced all the stage 
spectacles for the Variety Club of 
Toronto, which raised thousands of 
dollars for Variety Village, a voca- 
tional training school for crippled 
children. 


The best of luck to you, Jack, 


in your new venture! 


EXCHANGE TICKET 
EASES SEAT 
PROBLEM 


Noticed a smart stunt while 
visiting the Capitol theatre, 
Calgary. It should work well 
in any theatre where there is a 
demand for an exchange of 
regular admission tickets for 
loge seats. 

We watched a big line-up 
on a Saturday night in the 
Capitol. Many people went 
over to the check-room to 
exchange their general admis- 
sion tickets for loge seats. As 
each person was sold a loge 
ticket he was given a card 2 
by 31% inches which read: 


PATRONS’ LOGE 
EXCHANGE TICKET 
No. 50 


Please present this ticket to the 
usherette upon request. 


Standing patrons will be seated 
in order. 


THANK YOU. 

As seats become  avail- 
able the usherettes circulate 
among the patrons at the 
standee rail and call out num- 
bers in order. The cards are 
picked up by the usherettes 
and the patrons are seated in 
the order of their arrival. 

Manager Ralph Mitcheltree 
tells us that this method does 
much to eliminate “beefs” 
from standing patrons who 
are seating in the order of 
their purchase of exchange 
tickets. 

Incidentally, it was nice to 
see 25 - Year Club member, 
Jessie Latus, briskly and effi- 
ciently in charge of the sale 
of exchange tickets at the 
Capitol, Calgary. 


PAPER LAUDS SHORTS 


An editorial in one of Canada’s 
most respected newspapers, The 
Winnipeg Tribune, lauds a short 
subject entitled “Curtain Call.” It 
is seldom an editorial is written 
akout a motion picture other than 
to condemn them, but to write an 
editorial and laud a short, is noth-’ 
ing short of a miracle, caused by 
some hard work by two guys, Har- 
old Bishop and Bill Novak. The 
editorial mentions the fact that the 
picture as playing the Capitol the- 
atre, which Bill manages, and de- 
scribes the film. It goes on to tell 
that six others of the series are to 
be shown, ending off, “The series 
may well bring to a wider public a 
bright new vision of the place of 
great art in the enrichment of daily 


life.” 


FAVORS FOR ALL 
FORMULA FOR FUN 


For ‘Monkey Business” at Shea’s 
theatre, Toronto, manager Len 
Bishop and Tiff Cook of head office 
put their heads together and came 
up with a medicine man who 
handed out good advice to the 
citizens of Toronto. Dressed in the 
garb of a doctor of an earlier day, 
and carrying the inevitable black 
bag, the medicine man passed out 
5,000 gelatine capsules to people. 
In the capsule was a small strip of 
rolled paper carrying the copy: 
“This is not a monkey gland, but 
it is your formula for fun See 
“Monkey Business” today at 
Shea’s.” 

The doctor had emblazoned on 
his small black bag Dr. (Cure All) 
Grant, and dressed in his top hat, 
frock coat and high collar, he 
created a great amount of interest 
in Toronto’s downtown section. 
He was out passing out his advice 
during the rush hours of a Friday, 
and all Saturday morning of the 
tremendous crowd-gatherer, Eaton’s 
Santa Claus Parade. 

But the doctor couldn’t assist the 
live monkey manager Bishop placed 
in his lobby for a day. Although 
the monkey attracted a lot of 
attention for his stand, he couldn’t 
stand the cold that Len thought 
he was catching. The idea was 
there, but the monkey couldn’t 
stand up to it. Could it have been 
those warm looks from Marilyn 
Monroe? 

The playing of “Beware My 
Lovely” in Toronto was tied in 
with the pedestrian safety cam- 
paign. At 120 spots, the stencil, 
in two lines, “Beware My Lovely 
Cross With The Lights” was placed 
three feet from the sidewalk so that 
pedestrians waiting for the lights 
would see it from the sidewalk. 
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A Profile... 


WINNER WILSON WINS BACK SLEEP 


With the great Ontario District 
B, Ballyhoo Contest over, it is our 
bet that Harry Wilson, winner and 
manager of the Capitol theatre, 
Chatham, Ontario, is going to be 
able to sneak an extra hour’s sleep 
each day. That is until Dan Kren- 
del, Harry’s supervisor, begins the 
next contest. 

To explain. Ordinarily, Harry is 
up at 8.30 in the morning, but of 
late, Harry has had to get up at 
7.30 in order to complete every- 
thing he has to do for the contest. 
But we are sure that extra hour 
of sleep isn’t going to be a restful 
one, for Harry is probably already 
dreaming of new ways to capture 
the next contest’s money. 

His record is already good. Look- 
ing over the scoreboard, as com- 
puted by Dan (and who are we to 
distrust Dan’s arithmetic?), Harry 
won first prize five weeks of the 
13 weeks. He piled up a total of 
36,000 points, just 4,900 points 
over his closest competitor. No re- 
flection on Bill Burke, just that 
Harry, ah, well, there are no ex- 
cuses, Harry walked off with the 
hundred dollar cheque. 

According to Dan, Harry turned 
in some 120 individual stunts dur- 
ing the 13 weeks of the campaign, 
nearly 10 a week. In those 13 
weeks of campaigning, Harry never 
received less than 600 points in any 
one week, and reached as high as 
6,000 points, just 100 points less 
than the peak 6,100 points racked 
up by Bill Trudell in one week. 


What is Harry’s formula? It’s 
a simple one. The way he puts it: 
“Perseverance.” That perseverance 
is made up of lots of foot-work. 
You know what foot-work is caused 
by, don’t you? Look over this and 
other issues of WHAT’S NEW and 
you will learn the number of 
times Harry has arranged co-opera- 
tive pages of advertising. That is 
foot-work, calling in various stores, 
in fact it has meant increased ad- 
vertising revenue for the newspaper, 
as well as free space for Harry. 

Look at some of the free space 
Harry has picked up. For opening 
night of “Snow White,” Harry in- 
vited all the newspaper carriers 
and their mothers to be guests of 
his theatre. Borden’s supplied a 
box of Bons Bons to each guest, and 
the newspaper supplied a four- 
column cut with an excellent story 
on the following day. 

Harry ran a “Name the Stars” 
contest in the paper, The contes- 
tants had to identify pictures of 
female stars. The list of winners 


HARRY WILSON 


and the correct answers in the paper 
provided more space for Harry. 
Open House 

Then there was that lovely 
spread Harry had for Open House, 
after the house had been renovated. 
He provided his theatre-going pub- 
lic with an opportunity of seeing 
what goes on behind the scenes in 
a theatre. The visitors went through 
the projection booth, saw the audi- 
torium lit up, looked over the rest 
rooms, and even saw the inside of 
the sanctum of sanctums, the man- 
agers’ office. We'll bet that Harry 
didn’t have his feet up on the desk 
that day. 

We saw the result of that open 
house. In addition to a full-page 
of co-operative ads with pictures 
of the renovated house, there was a 
special three-column cut of pro- 
jectionist Charlie McGregor ex- 
planing the workings of the 
machine to some kids. This was 
in addition to a mention in the 
sports column of the paper three 
days after the theatre’s opening. 

“Home-I-Tis” 

Another effective piece of promo- 
tion done by Harry was his ““Home- 
I-Tis” campaign to get people out 
of the drudgery of their homes and 
into the comfort of theatres to en- 
joy an ceyening’s entertainment. 
The idea was suggested to Harry by 
Gene Fitzgibbons, and Harry had 
the ad placed in the Chatham Daily 
News, at no cost to the Chatham 
theatres, as a public relations ges- 
ture in aid of all the theatres in the 
city. 

“The newspaper felt we were in 
a healthy business position and that 
we would continue to be,” said 
Harry, explaining the newspaper’s 
part in the campaign. “They felt 


that as long as we were in thor 
position and would continue to be, 
then we deserved to have this co- 
operation.” 

Harry explains his relationship 
with the paper this way. “The 
newspaper treats you just the way 
you treat them. Don’t make any 
demands on them, and they play 
along with you. You have to be 
co-operative with them.” 

There are other stunts that have 
been pulled by Harry outside the 
Ballyhoo contest. For instance, back 
in 1946, Harry played a picture, 
“Ziegfield Follies of 1946.” Harry 
arranged for three attractive girls in 
bathing suits to take a position on 
a car, and on the car was a sign 
plugging the picture. The car was 
then paraded through the streets of 
Chatham. 

Harry has come up with lots of 
stunts. You have read about them 
in past issues of WHAT’S NEW, 
and you will read about some of 
them in this issue and in future 
issues. And for his efforts he has 
won first prize in the Warner Bros. 
contest on “The Verdict” in 1947. 
At that time, Harry arranged for a 
complete front page in the Chat- 
ham Daily News with cuts and 
stories, headed with: The Verdict 
Expected Tomorrow. 

A year before that, Harry was 
second prize winner in the Canadian 
Moving Picture Digest Showman- 
ship Contest for his entry on ‘‘The 
Bells of St. Mary’s.” Harry has 
Box Office Magazine Honor Role 
citations, and several citations of 
merit from the Round Table of the 
Motion Picture Herald. 


Ottawa-Born 
He has been rubbing his eyes 
from watching motion pictures for 
a long time—almost since birth. 
Born in Ottawa 38 years ago, Harry 
obtained his first job in a theatre 
when he was 17. Already, however, 
the business was in his blood, as his 
grandfather built and ran the Co- 

lumbia theatre in Ottawa. 


To obtain his first job, Harry 
was asked if he could play hockey. 
Could he? Well, while attending 
school in Ottawa, he played foot- 
ball, basketball and hockey. Sure, 
Harry received the job, despite the 
fact the theatre didn’t need any 
ushers at the time. He was taken 
on as a relief usher, and during 
his stay at the Capitol theatre, 
Ottawa, he worked as usher, head, 
treasurer and assistant manager, 
under such men as Joe Franklin, 
Ray Tubman, Gene Curtis and 
Howard Knevels. 

In 1939, Harry was moved to 
Brockville as manager of the 
newly - renovated Regent theatre, 
staying until his transfer to Chat- 
ham in 1945. 


Harry was married to Eileen 
Rooney in 1936 in Ottawa, and 
from that marriage are six wonder- 
ful children, the oldest being 
James, 15. All the children are 
musical, especially Caroline, 11. 
She is a pretty little blonde who 
has won acclaim as a vocalist, win- 
ning the Toronto Conservatory of 
Music medal, the University of 
Western Ontario medal, three firsts 
in the Kiwanis Musical Festival 
and a scholarship. Just before the 
announcement of Harry’s winning 
the Ballyhoo Contest, his daughter 
won two firsts in the St. Thomas 
music festival. 


Athlete Still 

Our man obtained his first job 
because of his hockey-playing skill, 
and today we find that he is still 
interested in athletics. 
player - manager in Brockville of 
two softball teams, and two years 
in a row his team was in the East- 
ern Ontario finals. His early ex- 
perience as a caddy has inspired 
Harry as a golfer. In 1944, he was 
club champion at the Brockville 
Golf and Country Club, and in 
Chatham, while Harry claims his 
play has not been so frequent for 
the past three years, still he has 
been able to win the Ad and Sales 
Championship, and was runner-up 
for the club championship. 

Harry is well-known in Chat- 
ham, being a member of the Rotary 
Club, Board of Trade, Knights of 
Columbus, a charter member of 
the Ad and Sales Club, president 
of the PTA and past president of 
the Essex, Kent and Lambton The- 
atre Managers’ Association. 

We still don’t know, what with 
all Harry’s activities, how he is 
able to get that extra hour’s sleep, 
even under ordinary circumstances. 


HERB BLACK JOINS 


11th FLOOR BOOKERS 


Herb Black, former Winnipeg 
booker, has joined the head office 
booking staff in Toronto. When we 
found Herb in his office on the 11th 
floor, we asked him to send some 
material on his background. This 
is what we received. 

“Born in Winnipeg in 1927, 
Educated there. Left University of 
Manitoba in 1948 to join Selznick 
Releasing Org. as booker. Joined 
Alliance Films in 1949 as booker 
with Alliance for two years. Asso- 
ciated with brother Cecil Black, 
for first season of operation of 
North Main Drive-In Theatre in 
Winnipeg, after which joined RKO 
Pictures in Winnipeg, as booker, 
for a year and half. Came to Tor- 
onto first of October to join FPCC 
as booker,” 


He was — 
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FAMOUS PLAYERS MANAGERS 
HOLD CONFERENCES IN WEST 


By plane, train and automobile 
a group of executives from Head 
Office hit some of the high spots 
in Western Canada to help conduct 
regional mectings. On the more 
than two-week jaunt were R. W. 
Bolstad, vice-president of Famous 
Players; J. J. Fitzgibbons Jr., pre- 
sident of Theatre Confections Ltd., 
and James R. Nairn, director of 
public relations and advertising. 
The trio started from Malton air- 
port and flew directly to Van- 
couver, where a two-day meeting 
was held. From Vancouver, where 
they were joined by L. I. Bearg, 
western division general manager, 
they made the trip through the 
Rockies by train to Calgary for an- 
other two-day meeting. There they 
were joined by the supervisor of the 
Prairies, Edward A. Zorn, and by 
John Ferguson, supervisor of main- 
tenance and construction for that 
region. Next stop was Moose Jaw, 
where they were met by Otus 
Bowes, manager of the Capitol the- 
atre, and, following an inspection 
of theatre properties, the party 
moved on by automobile across 
the prairies to Regina where our 
partner, Jack Watson, was host at 
a cocktail party and dinner. The 
party caught the night train to 
Winnipeg, where a final two-day 
session was held in the Fort Garry 
hotel. A flight home from Winni- 
peg completed the journey across 
Canada. 


CONFECTIONS 


At the western mectings, J. J. 
Fitzgibbons, Jr., president of The- 


atre Confections Ltd., was assisted , 


in his demonstrations and talk in 
Winipeg and Calgary by Arthur 
Fitzgibbons and in Vancouver by 
Frank Troy. 

Jack Fitzgib- 
bons illustrated 
his talk with a 
series of colored 
film slides show- 
ing various 
types of candy 
counters, 

The theatre 
confection busi- 
ness, he said, 
was based on the 
work done by a 
team—the man- JACK FITZGIBBONS 
agers, assistant 
managers and the candy counter at- 
tendants, He outlined several ideas 
for stimulating the sale of popcorn 
in theatres. He further suggested 
that all stock be dated when re- 
ceived in order that slow-moving 
or dead items be kept cleared. 


New Candy Tried 

Many suggestions were offered by 
Mr. Fitzgibbons for the proper mer- 
chandising of confections, and the 
managers were given samples of new 
lines of candy. He reminded his 
listeners that their first duty was to 
sell their pictures and their theatres 
and their second job was to sell 
confections. 

Public tastes were discussed. For 
instance, in Vancouver, popcorn 
is colored yellow by the introduc- 
tion of a vegetable color. In east- 
ern Canada the public would not 
accept any popcorn that was not 
white. 

Jack Fitzgibbons outlined what 
had been accomplished by several 
contests sponsored by his company 
—the “Hoist the Sales” Contest and 
the “Trip to Hawaii’? Contest. 

The speaker was warmly thanked 
for his presentation by Frank Gow 
in Vancouver and by Ed Zorn in 
Winnipeg and Calgary. 


VANCOUVER SESSION 


Three new members were in- 
ducted into the 25-Year Club at 
Vancouver. They were Phil Tucker, 
manager of the Capitol theatre, 
Kamploops; Martin Cave, manager 
of the Dominion theatre, Victoria, 
and George Gerrard, projectionist 
at the Strand theatre, Vancouver. 

Present at the meeting was the 
film star, Gary Cooper, who was 
making his first visit to Canada on 
a hunting trip. Gary Cooper pre- 
sented a bouquet to Mrs. L. I. 
Bearg, who was celebrating her 25th 
wedding anniversary, and to Mrs. 
Phil Tucker, who was celebrating 
her 22nd wedding anniversary. 
Frank Gow presented a bouquet to 
Mrs. Cliff Denham, of Victoria. 
She was unable to be present last 
year when her husband, Cliff, be- 
came a member of the 25-Year 
Club. 

One of the guests of honor at 
Vancouver was Senator Farris, a 
member of Famous Players’ board 
of directors. ‘I’ve been a director 
of this company for 10 years,” said 
Senator Farris. ‘Before that, my 
brother was a director. A 25-Year 
Club celebration for us is indicated, 
I think.” 

“It is a wonderful privilege,” 
Senator Farris said, “‘to belong to a 
growing country like Canada. 
Famous Players has grown with 
Canada, and it is providing enter- 
tainment and inspiration to our 
country.” 

Roots in B.C. 


Assisted by Frank Gow in pre- 
senting the awards to the 25-Year 


Club members, Mr. Bolstad said in 
part: “We have a very special re- 
gard for our British Columbia 
members, for the roots of Famous 
Players are deep in this province. 
32 years ago, when Famous Play- 
ers was granted its charter, the first 
theatres acquired by the company 
were the Dominion theatres in Van- 
couver and Victoria. We also be- 
came interested in the Broadway 
in Vancouver, which was owned by 
Frank Gow, and through the years 
he has been our partner, district 
manager and wise counsellor. 

“Good leadership and sound fi- 
nancing have, of course, played a 
big part in the development of our 
company, but we have one asset 
that is greater than either of these 
—an asset we do not show on our 
annual balance sheet. That asset is 
Manpower. The greatest contribu- 
tion to our success has been made 
by those 232 men and women from 
coast to coast in Canada who wear 
the insignia of our 25-Year Club. 
They, and our other associates and 
employees, are our ambassadors, for 
it is by them that this company is 
judged by the public. The respected 
position our company holds in Can- 
ada is proof that they have been 
fine representatives of Famous 
Players and of the 4,000 Canadians 
who are shareholders in our com- 
pany.” 

Thirty -one British Columbia 
managers heard talks on confec- 
tions by J. J. Fitzgibbons Jr.; the- 
atre maintenance by John McCaus- 
Jand; advertising and exploitation 
by James R. Nairn, and joined for 
two days in discussions on various 
phases of theatre operation. Frank 
Gow and Maynard Joiner gave 
leadership in the discussions. 

In Calgary the party from Tor- 
onto was joined by E. A. Zorn, 
supervisor of theatres for the Prairie 
provinces. The meeting room for 
the two-day session in Calgary was 
decorated with silver oil derricks 
flanked by wheat sheaves tied in 
with a banner reading: “We Pros- 
per With Alberta.” Twenty-two 
managers and partners attended the 
sessions. 

“The purpose 
of these meet- 
ings is to en- 
able us to get 
together and ex- 
change ideas,” 
said Larry Bearg. 
“These meetings 
enable us to find 
where we are to- 
day and to help 
us take stock of 
ourselves. These 
meetings help us 
lay plans for 
the future and set our course for 
the coming year. 


L. I, BEARG 


Mr. Bearg told of his recent visit 
to various cities in the United 
States, and spoke of the showman- 
ship demonstrated by a number of 
unusual restaurants he had visited. 
“These places are popular because 
they are unique,” he said. “What 
can we do to make our theatres 
‘different’?” 

“It can be done by specialized 
advertising,” he said. “And it can 
be accomplished through properly 
trained personnel. Maybe you can 
make your theatre a focal point in 
your town’s activities. You have to 
have courage and imagination to 
be different, and that’s the key 
to showmanship.” 

At the closing dinner in Cal- 
gary the guest of honor was Leroy 
Chown, manager of the Strand the- 
atre, Calgary. His employer, Ken 
Leach, assisted Mr. Bolstad in pre- 
senting Roy with his awards. Other 
guests included E. R. Hughes, dep- 
uty provincial secretary of Alberta, 
and H. W. Burkell, chief theatre 
inspector of the province. 

Moose Jaw was 
the next stop, 
where the party 
was met by 
Otus Bowes, 
manager of the 
Capitol theatre, 
and, following 
an inspection of 
properties with 
John Ferguson, 
of Winnipeg, 
supervisor of 
construction and 
maintenance for the Prairie prov- 
inces, they motored to Regina. 
After several business conferences 
they attended a dinner given by 
Famous Players’ partner, Jack Wat- 
son. The dinner was attended by 
the Lieutenant - Governor of the 
province, the mayor of Regina, and 
members of the Legislature and 
press. 

In Winnipeg, where the meet- 
ings were held in the Fort Garry 
hotel, Harold Bishop, Winnipeg, 
supervisor, and Jimmy Cameron, 
supervisor of the Lakehead theatres, 
joined the head table group for the 
two-day conference. 


AD DISCUSSIONS 


At the Vancouver meeting Jas. 
R. Nairn complimented all on the 
manner in which the B.C, the- 
atres are being run. He touched on 
courtesy, tidiness and service as 
being as much a part of Public Re- 
lations as advertising and exploi- 
tation. 

Nairn’s remarks were as follows: 

“Ts been four years since I’ve 
had the pleasure of seeing you in 
Vancouver, and it’s great to meet 
once again all my old friends and 


E. A. ZORN 
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WESTERN MEETINGS 


to meet so many of you men who 
have moved up to managerial posts 
since I was here last. 

“I had the opportunity of visit- 
ing most theatres in Vancouver, and 
it’s not hard to see why you are 
considered among the best showmen 
on the circuit. Because I don’t 
regularly get around to your the- 
atres, I see things that to you may 
be commonplace. 

“Every theatre 


I visited was | = a 
bright, clean and : 
5 » 
active. I got 3 
the feeling that > 
° 4 
something was 5 


going on all the 
time that 
the managers 
just don’t sit in 
their offices, but 
they are a vital 
part of the the- 
atre’s operation. 
This just wasn’t a show put on for 
our benefit. It couldn’t happen 
that way. Your staffs, for instance, 
are particularly well groomed and 
seem to take a genuine interest in 
the patrons. 

“As a stranger, I stood at the 
head of the aisles of several theatres 
looking around and immediately 
usherettes tried to show me to a 
seat. I watched a candy attendant in 
a suburban theatre take several min- 
utes to satisfy the wishes of a tiny 
customer with a nickel to spend. 
The youngster took quite a time to 
decide what would be the best deal, 
and the candy girl never once show- 
ed impatience, but instead offered 
helpful suggestions. 

“The type of service I saw in 
your theatres is Public Relations at 
its best. It’s worth more to this 
company than all the full-page in- 
stitutional ads or big radio pro- 
grams I could devise. 

“In my travels I visit a lot of 
theatres, and I’m a crank on a 
couple of subjects besides adver- 
tising—cleanliness and courtesy. I 
can tell what kind of a manager a 
theatre has by the way a girl an- 
swers the ’phone and by the way 
the cashier acts. It was a pleasure 
to see such clean theatres as you 
have here and such attractive staffs 
in well-kept uniforms. 


J. R. NAIRN 


Fine Advertising Dept. 

“You are particularly fortunate 
in Vancouver to have such a fine 
advertising department. Beverly 
Clark and her assistant, Les Pope, 
are turning out exceptional news- 
paper advertising. If any proof were 
needed the fact that film companies 
are constantly requesting the art 
work from Vancouver to use in 
theatres elsewhere would be suffi- 
cient. Your sign shop, too, under 


the able direction of Bill Baillee, is 
second to none in Canada.” 


Using film slides to illustrate his 
point, the speaker stated that Fam- 
ous Players managers all over the 
country were doing a fine public re- 
lations and advertising job day in 
and day out. 

The importance of entering cam- 
paigns for the Quigley Award and 
the Moving Picture Digest Show- 
manship annual contest were stress- 
ed by the speaker, who also dis- 
cussed several important picture 
promotion ideas. 


Nairn stressed the importance of 
our employees entering and winning 
advertising campaign awards. Man- 
agers were urgently requested to 
send in proofs of activities, includ- 
ing human interest stories. 

The western theatre executives 
went all-out in their efforts to pro- 
vide the proper atmosphere for the 
meetings. In Vancouver the meet- 
ing rooms in the Hotel Vancouver 
were decorated in showmanlike fa- 
shion by sign-shop boss, Bill Baillie. 
Charlie Kirby provided the excep- 
tional decorations for the meeting 
rooms in the Hotel Fort Garry, and 
at the Palliser Hotel in Calgary the 
decorations were created by Jimmy 
Bird and his sign shop crew. 


Thank You! 
Our thanks to Leroy Chown, 


Calgary; Charlie Doctor, Van- 
couver, and Harold Bishop, Win- 
nipeg, for the outstanding job 


they did in preparing the minutes 
of the meetings held in Western 
Canada. They all turned in out- 
standing jobs, for which our thanks 
and appreciation. 

Congratulations for the arrange- 
ments at the meeting are due Har- 
old Bishop, Ed. Newman and Bill 
Novak in Winnipeg; Frank Gow 
and Maynard Joiner in Vancouver, 
and Ralph Mitcheltree, Ron Men- 
zies and Paul Cordell in Calgary. 


DONEY HELPS VARIETY 


A four-column picture in the 
Daily Mercury of Guelph was ob- 
tained by Ted Doney, manager of 
the Royal theatre, for the presenta- 
tion of a cheque for $815 to R. W. 
Bolstad, chief barker of the Variety 
Club, Toronto, and vice-president 
in our Famous Family. The money, 
to be used for Variety Village in 
Toronto, a school for crippled 
children of Ontario, was raised 
through the presentation of a mid- 
night show in Guelph. The picture 
shows, Doney, Bolstad, a represen- 
tative of the musicians’ union and 
2nother theatre manager. The show 
combined efforts of theatre em- 
ployees, musicians and entertainers. 
That’s the heart of show-business! 


BOLSTAD SEEKS INFORMALITY 
IN WESTERN MEETING DISCUSSIONS 


Speaking at the western meet- 
ings, R. W. Bolstad said: “I am 
sorry, as I know you must be, that 
Mr. Fitzgibbons was not able to 
join us at these meetings. He had 
really looked forward, as the rest 
of us did, to making this trip and 
having a chance to visit with you 
once again. As you know from 
reading the trade papers he has 
been terribly busy these past few 
months endeavouring to find just 
how the motion picture theatre, as 
we know it today, is going to fit 
into the entertainment pattern of 
tomorrow. We are confident that 
the pattern is beginning to take 
shape, and as these meetings pro- 
ceed we hope to be able to tell you 
more about it. 


“At the last moment Mr. Fitz- 
gibbons found that he had to go to 
Ottawa, and it was necessary for 
him to reluctantly cancel his trip 
out here. He has asked me to con- 
vey to you his regrets and his good 
wishes. He is confident, as we all 
are, that with the manpower Fam- 
ous Players has, backed with sub- 
stantial financial resources and 
good properties, we will find the 
right pattern for the future for all 
of us who are devoting our lives 
to this business. 


“Our Cana- 
dian economy 
has been under- 
going a phenom- 
enal expansion. 
Since 1940 our 
foreign trade has 
grown by more 
than 200%, and 


our gross na- 
tional output 
has risen by 


more than 90%. 
These figures are 
in constant dollars. They measure 
the real advances that have been 
made in physical terms. As our 
population increased only 21% 
during this period there has been a 
real improvement in the Canadian 
standard of living. As a concrete 
example of this there is today one 
automobile for every five persons. 
In 1940 there was one automobile 
for only every nine people. Our 
people are living in better homes, 
they are better clothed, their schools 
and churches are better. They are 
even going to the movies more 
often than they ever did before. 
For example, in 1932 the average 
Canadian went to the movies only 
9.4 times. Last year, the average 
Canadian went to the movies 18 
times. This average figure, of 
course, includes the very young and 


R. W. BOLSTAD 


the very old, the sick and the well, 
those who live on farms, the cities, 
and in the arctic wastes. If you 
were to break these figures down 
into individual cities and towns you 
would find that in many of them 
the average person attends the mo- 
vies as often as 40 times a year. 
Last year, for the first time in our 
history, the theatre business in 
Canada became a $100 million busi- 
ness. 


Expresses Confidence 


“Now these are rather cold sta- 
tistics, but even in their coldness 
I think they convey to you and to 
me a sense of confidence in the 
future of our country and the 
business we are in. Certainly that 
business will change in your time 
and mine. If you would see other 
transitions look at what happened 
to the corner grocery store which 
gave way to the super-market . 
the dry goods store which gave way 
to the big department store, and 
even the livery stable which was 
transformed into the garage. Look 
at our own business which went 
from vaudeville to silent movies 
and vaudeville to elaborate stage 
presentations and movies and then 
to talking pictures in black and 
white and then to color. With each 
of those changes our business be- 
came a bigger and better business. 
Now we have before us the new 
invention, Cimerama and other 3rd 
dimensional movies. We also have 
the great possibility of bringing, 
through Telemeter, or some other 
pay-as-you-see system, the movies 
directly into the homes of our pa- 
trons. I say to you, as Mr. Fitz- 
gibbons has said so often these past 
months, the future is greater than 
ever, 

“We want you fellows to feel 
that this is our meeting. We want 
to discuss many subjects, inform- 
ally. If you have a thought or an 
idea that might be helpful to your 
fellow-managers please let us have 
them. Only by doing that will 
each of us get the greatest pos- 
sible benefit out of these meetings.” 


ANOTHER .USE RULERS! 


Yet another use has been made of 
the free Lowney rulers provided 
through the co-operation of ‘Theatre 
Confections Led. Murray Lyneh 
figured out a way to move his slow- 
selling chocolate bars, He put an 
elastic band around a ruler and a 
chocolate bar, and offered both for 
10 cents. Result: no more slow- 


moving chocolate bars, 
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ALEX BARCLAY LUCKY WINNER 
TO SPEND 12 DAYS IN HAWAII 


Out of the interior of British 
Columbia to the Hawaiian Islands 
will go Alex Barclay, manager 
Strand Theatre, Trail. Alex is win- 
ner of the Theatre Confections 
“Holiday in Hawaii’? Contest. 


ALEX BARCLAY 


The lucky man’s name was 
among the 185 persons made eligible 
through reaching the set average 
and with a shortage of less than 
one-half of one per cent on their 
total four weeks’ sales. 

By winning the prize, Alex is 
given 12 days on the Pacific Islands, 
with all expenses paid. Transpor- 
tation is looked after by Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines, 

According to Jack Fitzgibbons 
Jr., head of Theatre Confections 
Ltd., Alex can spend his days fish- 
ing, swimming, hunting, or just 
watching the gals in the hula skirts, 

The contest melon of $6,000 in 
prizes was shared by 86 persons, 
and we are sure that a lot of per- 
sons had a happy Christmas. Con- 
gratulations to all of you! 

We are not going to run all the 
names of the winners, as each the- 
atre is in receipt of a bulletin sent 
out from Theatre Confections with 
the detailed information. We are, 
however, running the names of 
those persons in each district who 
won Famous Players shares. 

First prize was 10 shares, second, 
eight shares, and third, five shares. 
The winners are listed in order in 
each district. 

Toronto District “A”: Ned Hill, 
Richmond theatre, Richmond Hill, 
Ont.; Mike King, Bloor theatre, 
Toronto; Eddie Collins, Pix theatre, 
Toronto. 

Toronto District “B’: Bruce 
Fraser, Centre theatre, Windsor; 


mr ——————— 


Lyle Evans, Century theatre, Kit- 
chener; Ernie Taylor, Vanity the- 
atre, Windsor. 

Montreal: B. Hamelin, Passe 
Temps theatre, Montreal; Fred Fel- 
lows, Kent theatre, Bathurst, N.B.; 
Don Watts, Rideau theatre, Or- 
tawa. 

Winnipeg: P. Young, Grand the- 
atre, Winnipeg; D. Robertson, 
Osborne theatre, Winnipeg; Otus 
Bowes, Capitol theatre, Moose Jaw. 

Vancouver: D. Letts, Strand 
theatre, Vancouver; A_ Barclay, 
Strand theatre, Trail, B.C.; J. Bur- 
dick, Stanley theatre, Vancouver. 


‘SOUND OFF’ STUNTS 
HAS TURNBULL IN STEP 


Paul Turnbull sounded off loud 
and clear when he played ‘Sound 
Off” at the Granada theatre, Ham- 
ilton. He whipped up a campaign 
that had all of Hamilton sounding 
off about the picture to everyone 
else in the town. 

For his advance campaign, Paul 
put up a special display at the back 
of the candy bar, a sign in the box 
office with space cut out for an 
alarm clock dial, indicating that if 
the alarm went off during the pur- 
chase of a ticket, a free ticket for 
“Sound Off” would be given free. 
on this latter stunt, Paul arranged 
for six single passes to be given out. 
Each member of the staff wore 
badges, while for a week in advance 
“Sound Off” and other music from 
the picture played over the non- 
sync. system of the theatre during 
intermission and before and after 
the show. The record “Sound Off” 
was also used as a tune-guessing 
contest conducted during the Foto- 
Nite presentation, giving the M.C. 
plenty of opportunity of plugging 
the picture, 

Co-op Ads 

In the way of advertising, Paul 
had a 580 line tie-up with the 
Hamilton Spectator, plugging the 
picture and the Spec’s want-ads. At 
the top of the ad was the copy: 
“Something to SOUND OFF about, 
followed by a theatre credit down 
one side of the ad. 

A tie-up with a clothing store 
resulted in 1000 imprinted heralds 
being paid for by the store, but 
plugging the picture, while another 
1000 heralds were paid for by a taxi 
company plugging the picture on 
the theme, if you “Sound Off” dur- 
ing the Christmas Season make sure 
you’re not intoxicated while driving. 
Be safe and use the taxi. Down at 


the bottom was a direct plug for 
the picture. 

Assistant manager Ron Garrett 
came up with another means to 
plug the picture. He promoted a 
sight camera, complete with tripod 
and stroboscopic bulb, and stationed 
himself at a main corner of the city. 
A photographer pretended to take 
pictures of passers-by, and each per- 
son was handed a card with a 
number. The tie-up was paid for 
by the store, with prizes being given 
away for a lucky number. The 
theatre only paid for the cost of the 
cards, 

Into 24 downtown stores, Paul 
took adavantage of the early 
Wednesday afternoon closing by 
putting a card in the stores with the 
copy: “Closed this afternoon. Have 
gone to “Sound Off” at the Granada 
Theatre.” The signs were not taken 
down until Thursday when the 
stores opened again. 

Taxi strips, false theatre front, 
window tie-ups, and radio promo- 
tions were also used. 


INDIAN WILSON 
MAKE PLENTY NOISE 
WHOOPING UP 
PALEFACE 


We wouldn’t be surprised if after 
playing “Son of Paleface” manager 
Harry Wilson of the Capitol the- 
atre, Chatham, didn’t break out 
with an Indian war-cry on the 
city’s main street, he was so mixed 
in with the Indians on _ his 
promotion. 

For a week in advance he had his 
whole staff wearing Indian head- 
dress, but for the first three days, 
they wore feathers without any 
copy. , 

During Foto-Nite, Harry put 
four boys on the stage, put an 
Indian head-dress on each of them, 
and asked them what they represen- 
ted, and various other questions, all 
the time plugging the picture. 
Keeping the Indian theme of the 
contest, he had the contestants go 
down into the audience and the one 
bringing back the oldest Indian 
Head coin was the winner. Passes 
were given to the patron loaning 
the coin to the contestant. 

Then Harry had a pre-Christmas 
sale plugged by a local jewellry store 
with 5,000 circulars mentioning 
the picture being given away by a 
Santa Claus on the main street. 

Prizes were awarded children 
attending Harry’s Saturday matinee, 
wearing the best Indian costumes. 
Another approach to the kids was 
taken through distribution of a 
herald plugging a cartoon show, and 
at the bottom of the herald was 
mention of the Indian costume 
contest. 


a —— —  _____—_#___ __ 


SCALES PROMOTE 
‘BIG JIM McLAIN’ 


Have an extra scale around the 
house? Here’s a way to make use of 
it. Freeman Skinner of the Para- 
mount theatre, Halifax, publicizing 
“Big Jim McLain,” sent out one of 
his usherettes to take up a position 
on a busy steet corner with a scale, 
carrying a card requesting people to 
try their weight. 

The card explained that those 
whose weight compared with John 
Wayne and Nancy Olson would 
receive a free pass to see “Big Jim.” 

One of the girls was dressed in a 
hula costume, while another two 
girls dressed in a similar fashion 
paraded the streets. 


Candy Campaign 

Freeman writes that his candy 
bar manageress, Miss Fern Hendsbee, 
did a special campaign of her own 
to publicize the ice cream bars. She 
received considerable advertising 
from the supplier, utilizing same to 
draw attention to this piece of 
merchandise. She designed special 
paper hats which the girls on the 
staff wore for a week, with the 
result extra profits accrued to the 
theatre, at no extra cost. 


RUSSELL 
INFLAMMABLE 


Book markers, announcements by 
teachers in the high schools and 
public-schools, window cards on the 
school bulletin boards, distribution 
of 1500 book markers from the 
library were among the tricks used 
by Jack Bridges of the Victory 
theatre, Timmins, to bring custom- 
ers to his theatre. 

Each evening during the engage- 
ment, the story of “Ivanhoe” was 
taken up during the story hour at 
the library. Jack used special radio 
spot announcements, tied in with 
Classic comic books and had signs 
on a truck and in a window.. A 
jeweller’s window © featured the 
“Medallion” jewellery inspired by 
the picture. Jack also distributed 
3,000 heralds and 50 window cards, 
and obtained a strong review in the 
local paper, as well as two free scene 
cuts from the picture. 


Everyone likes to look at Jane 
Russell, and Jack took advantage of 
this fact to set up a peep box with 
pictures of Jane Russell mounted on 
a circular cardboard to sell “Son of 
Paleface.”. On the outside of the 
box, Jack pasted a wrapper of pic- 
tures with the copy, “Caution, 
Highly Inflammable.” Jack has 
also promoted three-quarters of a 
page of ads with theatre space once 
a week for six weeks for free passes 
to winners whose names appear. 
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KRENDEL'S BALLYHOO CONTEST 
PROVES SHOWMANSHIP STILL ALIVE 


Showmanship is still very much 
alive. That the boys of Ontario 
District B have proven. Showman- 
ship is more alive today than it has 
been since the days of the nickel- 
odeon, according to Dan Krendel, 
supervisor of the district. He 
ought to know, from studying each 
of the campaigns submitted in his 
Ballyhoo Contest. 


31,100 points, while Bill Burke, 
manager, Capitol theatre, Brant- 
ford, nosed in for third place and 
$25 for his 30,500 points. 

Bill Trudell, manager, Capitol 
theatre, London, was awarded a 
special prize for picking up the 
most points in any one week, when 
he scored a total of 6,100 points. 
We should mention too, here, that 


more about their operations, so as 
“to maintain our place in the in- 
dustry.” 

He announced that after the first 
of the year, some managers would 
be brought into the head office to 
spend a few days there to discuss 
the problems of theatre operations, 
and to find out some of the man- 
agers’ ideas. 

Following Mr. Fitzgibbons, Mor- 
ris Stein told the boys that the con- 
test proved that there were good 
showmen in the Famous Family. 


ONTARIO B DISTRICT WINNERS. 


ship contest. Winners of the top awards are shown here with company executives. 


Managers of Dan Krendel’s B District have completed a 13-week showman- 


In the usual order are Morris Stein, 


eastern division general manager; Harry Wilson, of Chatham, grand winner of the campaign, and other winners, Jim 
McDonough, of Hamilton; Bill Trudell, of London; J. J. Fitzgibbons, who presented the awards; Bill Burke, of Brant- 
ford, and Dan Krendel, B. District manager, who sponsored and sparked the 13-week campaign. 


For 13 weeks Dan conducted a 
contest among the theatres under 
his supervision. Each week the boys 
had to dream up new stunts—new 
campaigns. The grand winner was 
Harry Wilson, of the Capitol the- 
atre, Chatham. For five of the 13 
weeks of the contest Harry was 
winner, so no wonder he picked up 
a cheque for $100. for his score 
of 36,000 points. 

Harry was presented with his 
cheque by J. J. Fitzgibbons, presi- 
dent and managing director, Fam- 
ous Players, at a luncheon at the 
Variety Club. Present were execu- 
tives, including R. W. Bolstad, 
vice-president, Morris Stein, eastern 
general manager in whose division 
District B is, Larry Bearg, western 
general manager, Ben Geldsaler, 
head film buyer, supervisors Jack 
Arthur and Bob Eves, the bookers 
for the district, Harrison Patte and 
John Heggie, Jimmy Nairn, Bert 
Brown, and trade press editors Hye 
Bossin and Ray Lewis. 

In second place, picking up a 
cheque for $50, was James P. Mc- 
Donough, manager, Tivoli theatre, 
Hamilton, who racked up a total of 


Bill placed fourth in the contest 
with a total of 27,700 points. 
Along with the money went a 
special diploma signed by Dan and 
officers of the company, citing the 
boys for their work in the contest. 
Also honored with citations were: 
Paul Turnbull, manager, Granada 
theatre, Hamilton; Buzzy Blondell, 
manager, Imperial theatre, Sarnia; 
Herb Chappel, manager, Palace 
theatre, Guelph, and Ted Doney, 
manager, Royal theatre, Guelph. 
each of these boys were winners 
during one week of the contest. 


Contest Spurs Idea 

Mr. Fitzgibbons described the 
contest as a wonderful demonstra- 
tion for the whole circuit. He in- 
dicated that the contest had been 
watched very closely, and from the 
contest grew a lot of new ideas, 
ideas which indicated that each of 
the managers were trying to find 
something new. 

He said that other circuits have 
had campaigns, “but none were like 
yours.” 

He told the boys that the com- 
pany was interested to find out 


It was important, he said, to keep 
to the fore those ideas and sugges- 
tions. 


Krendel Tribute 


Mr. Stein paid tribute to the 
leadership and organizing ability 
of Dan Krendel. Under him was 
seen, said Mr. Stein, a consistent 
will to do things. “We knew you 
could do it, have done it, and will 
continue to do it.” 

A short word of thanks was ex- 
tended to Mr. Bolstad to the boys, 
“as the pride in accomplishment 
means as much as money or certifi- 
cate In the contests, he felt, the 
boys develop an enthusiasm for 
showmanship. 

From Dan’s Ballyhoo sheer we 
learn that in the 13 weeks, a total 
of 274,300 points were marked up, 
that the top single score was 36,000 
points, the lowest being 6,000. 
During the drive period, the equiva- 
lent of 915 individual stunts or 548 
newspaper stories, or 274 combined 
newspaper stories and pictures, were 
sent in, 

Who 
dead? 


said showmanship — was 


ACKERY WINS 
TRIBUTES FROM 
ALL CITY PAPERS 


All on the same day, the three 
daily newspapers in Vancouver paid 
tribute to probably the best known 
theatre manager in the country, 
Ivan “Ack” Ackery, manager of 
the Orpheum theatre. Each of the 
papers carried a full page of co-op 
ads paying tribute to the theatre 
and “Ack” on the occasion of the 
theatre’s 25th Anniversary. Across 
the top of each of the paper’s co-op 
page of ads was the Orpheum’s ad 
for “Monkey Business.” 

The magazine section of one of 
the papers wrote a history of the 
theatre, while two of the papers ran 
by-lined features on “Ack” on the 
page of ads. Typical of the influ- 
ence of “Ack” in Vancouver is the 
special two column box story run 
on the front page of the second 
section on Armistice Day which 
tells of Ivan’s announcement about 
a big cartoon show at his theatre. 


VISIT CANDY BAR 


Managers are always on the alert 
for new ideas on how to attract 
patrons to the candy bar. We think 
that Bob Nelson has a neat way at 
the Broadway theatre, Timmins. He 
placed a sign on a traffic indicator 
reading: ‘Stop. Don’t Forget to 
Visit Our Confections Bar.” Of 
course, on all sides of the traffic sign 
is the word “Stop.” Bob obtained 
some nice space for a review on one 
of his “Curtain at 8.30” presenta- 
tions in the Timmins Daily Press. 


TWIN-BILL PUSHED 
BY SIDEWALK POSTERS 


Overnight, one Saturday, a group 
of gremlins left posters all over the 
sidewalks of Woodstock, Ont., 
plugging “Pat and Mike’ and 
“What Price Glory”. The gremlins 
were from the Royal theatre, 
Woodstock, under the direction of 
manager Earl Scandrett. A total of 
9 one-sheets were placed on the hard 
pavements of the town. 

As the crew worked, they nearly 
landed up in the hoosegow for 
violating a local by-law prohibiting 
the defacement of sidewalks. How- 
ever, Earl foresaw what might 
happen and arranged with the local 
head gendarme and the city Board 
of Works for special permission. 

Idea for the paste-up is credited 
by Earl to his projectionist, Earle 
Harrington, who saw the idea south 
of the border, 

If anyone else plans a similar 
gimmick, make sure you check your 
local by-laws, otherwise you will be 
up before the local magistrate. 
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BRANTFORD HELPS 
BURKE CELEBRATE 


Bill Burke had a 33rd birthday 
party at the Capitol theatre, Brant- 
ford, and tried to invite as many 
persons as possible, but though 
everyone gave Bill a present not 
every one of his patrons received a 
special gift in return. We do know 
that Bill gave away a great many 
favors to his best friends, the 
patrons 


For example, Bill arranged with a 
local florist to present 15 rose bowls 
and anniversary roses to 15 ladies 
nightly, amounting to a total of 

_105 gifts. Bill arranged a lobby 
display of flowers, and each day he 
sent out 15 letters to the winners 
thanking them for participating in 
the anniversary celebration. He 
informed the winners they could 
pick up their gifts at the florist’s. 


Since this was the Capitol’s 33rd 
year of operation, Bill used a whole 
week to celebrate. He had a special 
two-column cut for the 
anniversary, and used it at the top 
of the newspaper ads during the 
week. He dressed his inner and outer 
lobby with banners and pennants, 
drawing the attention of all his 
patrons to the celebration. 


made 


A two-column cut with story 
was used by the Brantford Expositor 
on the opening of the theatre which 
was originally named the Temple. 
With the story was the picture of 
a special cake Bill promoted from a 
local bakery. The cake was a replica 
of the theatre, and was supplied free 
to Bill in exchange for a display in 
the lobby. The cake weighed 22 
pounds, valued at $50, and the 
winner was selected from among 
patrons who dropped their names 
and addresses in the contest box, 
with the drawing held from the 
stage of the theatre. 


Bill also arranged with the 
managing editor of the Brantford 
Expositor to run a cut of the 
Temple theatre in connection with 
Centenary Edition of the paper. 


Radio was not neglected by Bill. 


— He was interviewed by the local 


women’s commentator, and answer- 
ed questions about the Capitol. The 
reaction was extremely favorable 
with a letter being sent BIl by the 
commentator with the comment 
thar the interview “was one of the 
best interviews I’ve had in a long, 
Jong time.”. Bill used extra spots 
on the stations to plug the theme of 
the anniversary, as well. 


FRED TREBILCOCK 


RUSS McKIBBIN 


For more than 25 years with Famous Players, Fred Trebilcock has resigned his 
post as manager of the Imperial theatre, Toronto, to go to California for reasons 
of health. Fred started with the company as an usher and worked his way up 
as treasurer, assistant manager and manager of a number of theatres in Toronto, 


Hamilton and other eastern cities. 
of the Imperial theatre in Toronto. 


Last October he was appointed manager 


Suceeding Fred is another 25-Year Club member, Russ McKibbin. Russ also 
started with us as an usher, and has been given various assignments ranging 
from treasurer to assistant manager and manager in Hamilton, Guelph and 
Toronto. He was one of Famous Players’ first managers to enlist in War II, and 
he served with distinction overseas, winning the rank of major. He was man- 
aging the Victoria theatre, Toronto, when he was appointed to the Imperial, 


the largest theatre in Canada. 


Ee 


MITCHELL MAKES 
TOWN 8.30 SERIES 


Before the “Curtain at 8.30” 
series opened at the Capitol the- 
atre, Saint John, N.B., Jim Mitchell 
had made the whole town conscious 
of the program. 

He arranged with the Times- 
Globe to send a reporter to the 
theatre to cover the opening pro- 
gram, an on-the-spot broadcast on 
the opening night as arranged with 
radio station CFBC, a display was 
placed in an important window, a 
music store window tied in with 
the classical music pictures in- 
cluded in the series, every JODE 
chapter in the city was contacted, 
mention was made in a newsletter 
sent out by the Saint John Museum 
and a ladies’ commentator did a 
talk on the series. 


OUR COVER 


This issue we are honoring 
Harry Wilson, manager of 
the Capitol theatre, Chat- 
ham, Ont. Harry was the 
winner of the hotly con- 
tested 13-week campaign 


in Ontario “B” District. 
For 5 of the 13 weeks 
Harry topped his district 
in points given for the best 
advertising and exploita- 
tion. He is shown receiving 
his cash award from Mr. 
Fitzgibbons. 


ADJUDICATES 
FESTIVAL 


Duncan MacDonald, who re- 


cently joined the staff of General 
Theatre Supply Co. in the sound 


department, was named an adjudi- - 


cator at the 12th annual Diocesan 
Drama Festival at St. John. 

Mr. MacDonald joined our sound 
service department staff and was 
stationed at Moncton. He came to 
us from Scotland, and has a. good 
background in theatre service and 
Operations. He has had consider- 
able theatrical experience and, al- 
though he had only resided in 
Moncton for three months, he was 
invited to adjucate at the 12th 
annual C.Y.O. Diocesan Drama 
Festival. 


CONFUCIUS SAYS 
FORHAN JR. WISE MAN 


George Forhan Jr. sends along a 
tear sheet of an ad he used at the 
Montcalm theatre, Hull, in connec- 
tion with the showing of “With a 
Song In My Heart.” The ad shows 
a drawing of Confucious, and from 
the French we translate the copy: 
“Confucious says! Very wise is the 
person who will go to the musical 
film in Technicolor “With A Song 
In My Heart” next Sunday at the 
Montcalm Theatre. Fifteen songs. 
Thousand laughs.” At the bottom 
of the ad is the guarantee that 
pictures are better than ever. 


POPCORN PUSHED 


Discussion of a National Popcorn 
Week at the Niagara Falls meeting 
had its effect on Murray Lynch, 
manager of the Paramount theatre, 
Moncton. Murray had a card made 
up using one of the “Popcorn Is A 
Food” booklets passed at. the con- 
vention by the Theatre Confections 
Ltd. boys, as a background. He 
placed this on top of his popcorn 
machine. Before putting it there, 
Murray planted a picture with the 
local paper of “Miss Popcorn of 
T9522 

During the week, other than at 
peak times, the candy girls asked 
the patrons whether they have ever 
tried the theatre’s popcorn. If the 
answer was in the negative, then the 
girls would give the patron a free 
sample in a white paper bag. The 
bag is ordinarily used for putting in 
many purchases, and carries a large 
cut advertising the theatre. 


PAPER PLUGS TICKETS 


A two-column cut was carried 
by the London Free Press plugging 
“one of the many fine features of 
the Capitol theatre’s services,” 
namely, its books of theatre tickets. 
The copy went on to tell the ad- 
vantages of purchasing the books. 
Bill Trudell, whose inspiration the 
idea was, placed a 40 by 60 plug- 
ging the tickets beside the box office. 
This, Bill says, had the right effect. 
It sold books of theatre tickets. 


WESTERN MEETINGS 
(ON OPPOSITE PAGE) 


At Vancouver, R. W. Bolstad, 
Senator Farris and Maynard 
Joiner chat with famous film 
star, Gary Cooper, who was a 
guest at the 25-Year Club din- 
ner. 

Frank Troy, Theatre Confec- 
tions manager for Vancouver, 
and his kilted pipers who dis- 
tributed candy to the guests at 
the dinner. 

Mr. and Mrs. Phil Tucker, of 
Kamloops, received their 25- 
Year Club awards from Frank 
Gow. 

Ken Leach presents Roy 
Chown with his 25-Year Club 
certificate at the meeting in Cal- 
gary. 

George Gerrard, projectionist 
in the Strand theatre, Van- 
couver, another new member of 
the Club, with Mrs. Gerrard. 

Beverly Clark, Vancouver ad- 
vertising manager, squired by 
Gary Cooper. 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin Cave, 
of Victoria. Martin is another 
new member of the 25-Year 
Club. 
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“CANADIANS KOREA’ PROVIDES 


Jim Mitchell of the Capitol 
theatre, Saint John, N.B., sends 
along a detailed account of what he 
placed in the way of promotional 
material in the two Saint John 
newspapers. On “Tales of Hoff- 
man,” an 86-line story and a 34-line 
story; “Caribbean,” a two-column 
spread with scene cut; ‘Turning 
Point,” scene cut three days in ad- 
vance and 40 line story; “The Big 
Sky,” a five-inch by two column 
scene cut plus one 104-line story 
and a 30-line story, and ““With The 
Canadians in Korea,” 70-line story 
about local men appearing in the 
short in addition to a notice men- 
tioning the names of the Saint John 

~ men in the film, name of theatre, 
and play dates. 

On the lIattter film, “With the 
Canadians in Korea” Jim arranged 
for the local army authorities to 
really extend themselves. The army 
spent $100 on two local radio 
stations, using spot announcements 
daily for seven days in advance of 
the picture’s opening. Jim supplied 
material to the radio stations, both 
newspapers and the Army Recruit- 
ing Centre. 

Obtaining stills, Jim arranged a 
display in the window of the re- 
cruiting station, with the army 
supplying spot-lights and flags. 

Jim obtained a program (gratis) 
from a local radio station; con- 
tacted families of two Saint John 
men appearing in the film, inviting 
them to be guests of the theatre on 
a Saturday night; invited all Korean 
veterans from the military hospital 
to be guests of the theatre, opening 
day, with transportation being sup- 
plied by the city transit system; 
arranged to admit the first 25 
married soldiers opening night, with 
the soldiers paying the wives’ way 
in. Result of whole promotion was 
an increase in business. 


ROPE ARTIST LASSOS 


STAID CITY WELCOME 
To the old and staid city of 
Toronto came the country, in the 
person of Pat Gibson, who like Will 
Rogers is quite a rope twister. Dur- 
ing the engagement of “The Story 
of Will Rogers,” Pat stood in front 
of the Tivoli and Capitol theatres 
putting on a trick rope display. Pat 
can do all the tricks that Rogers 
could do and because of his prowess 
with the hemp, Will Rogers presen- 
ted Gibson with the Championship 
Trick Roping Cup, back in the 
thirties. Two or three shows were 
put on in front of the Tivoli in 
downtown Toronto during the 
noon-hour rush, while he spent the 
afternoon and late evening in front 


of the Capitol. 


MITCHELL EXCELLENT ARMY TIE-IN 


. 


Trust Ivan Ackery, of the Orpheum 
theatre, Yancouver, to do something 
different. For his check room girl, Ack 
selected pretty Ting Lee Wah, and. 


dressed her in Chinese costume. Be- 
sides presiding at the check room she 
keeps the foyer tidy and she attracts 
considerable attention in her Chinese 
costume. 


ADVERTISING TWIST 
TRIED BY HARRISON 


On the opening of “Quiet Man” 
at the Paramount theatre, Saint 
John, N.B., Harrison Howe showed 
a personal communication to all his 
theatre-going public. For his ads, 
he printed a telegram from Bob 
Roddick, Supervisor of the Maritime 
District. 

The whole telegram was made 
into a cut, and bannered over the 
three-column ad was the line, “A 
Message From ‘The Paramount 
Theatre.” Under it was the tele- 
gram sent by Bob to Harrison in 
which he urged Harrison to per- 
sonally recommend the picture in 
every advertisement—“The Quict 
Man” as “I have not known a fea- 
ture which so pleased everyone as 
“The Quiet Man.” The wire also 
pointed out that the starting times 
for the picture be put in all ads, 
since the patrons would then get 
the fullest enjoyment from the film. 


HUNDREDS REPLIES 
IN COLORING CONTEST 


Hundreds of replies to a color- 
ing contest were received by Bill 
Burke at the Capitol theatre, 
Brantord, when he placed a scene 
mat from “Lovely To Look At” in 
the Brantford Expositor. The 25 
best entries were offered a free 
ticket to see the picture, 

Additionally, Bill arranged for a 
window tie-up in the most exclu- 
sive style shop in town. The display 
was in good taste (reflecting, of 
course, Bill’s own good taste for 
lovely clothes on lovely women). 

A mirror was picked up by Bill 
from Hobbs’ Glass tieing in with a 
lobby display with the copy: 
“You'll be lovely to look at” with 
a Hobbs’ mirror. Patrons entered 
their names, and a winner’s name 
was selected from the stage the last 
night of the engagement. Another 
mirror trick was the trick mirror 
Bill borrowed from a carnival friend 
of his in which he used this copy: 
“Jf you think this is funny, wait 
*til you see . . . Red Skelton in 
“Lovely To Look At.” A picture 
of Skelton added to the effect of 


the stunt. 


ESKIMO IN HULL! 


The people of Hull may have 
thought the warmly-dressed Eskimo 
running around the town in his 
parka etc. was crazy, but the effect 
was there. He was advertising the 
Abbott and Costello picture, “Lost 
In Alaska.” It was Louis Gauthier 
of the Cartier theatre, Hull, who 
sent out the young lad parading the 
streets of Hull in the costume with 
a sandwich board. There wasn’t 
any snow on the ground in Hull, 
and the weather was fairly warm.” 


NEW PRIZE 
SUGGESTION 


A tie-in with a paint-store in 
Brockville paid off handsomely for 
Les to promote “Carson City.” Les 
made up a herald for a coloring 
contest. The heralds showed a 
scene from the picture, and were 
distributed from the thaetre, from 
the store and at the schools a week 
before the picture opened. A display 
of prizes was shown both at the 
theatre and at the store. 


Cost of the herald was divided 
between the theatre and the store, 
while water colors were promoted 
from the store. An interesting prize, 
Ontario jig-saw puzzles, Les ob- 
tained from the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Travel and Publicity by 
writing them. They are free for the 
asking, and if you are stuck for a 
prize, write, 


IODE SCOUTS HELP 
CURTAIN 8.30 SERIES 


Co-operating with Murray Lynch 
of the Paramount theatre, Moncton, 
in his presentation of the Curtain 
at 8:30 is the local chapter of the 
IODE. They stand in the lobby of 
the theatre, dressed in white, giving 
out programme booklets. Two 
scouts are at the front doors each 
evening assisting with the opening 
of the car doors, opening the main 
doors for the customers, as well as 
loading the cars after each program. 
Murray takes advantage of his 
lobby by devoting one half to Cur- 
tain at 8:30 and the other half to 
information on the coming week’s 
feature. 


FIRE PREVENTION AID 
TO THEATRE PATRONS 


Wise managers are taking adyan- 
tage of using a valuable aid to the 
community as well as to the theatre 
by promoting Fire Prevention, 


In Sarnia, manager Buzzy Blon- 
dell obtained a free three-column 
cut of a fire drill conducted at the 
Imperial theatre. The cutlines told 
where the fire-drill was carried out. 


In St. Catharines, manager Vern 
Hudson arranged for a special talk 
and demonstration to be put on in 
the Capitol theatre to open Fire 
Prevention Week. The St. Cath- 
arines Standard carried a special 
story about the assistant fire chief’s 
talk to the ushers of the theatre, 
and credited the fine way fire pre- 
cautions were carried on at the 
theatre. 

Les Preston, at the Capitol the- 
atre, St. Thomas, also has received 
considerable publicity for his spe- 
cial Saturday morning show. He 
made admission to the theatre, one 
repairable toy to be given away at 
Christmas to needy children. The 
toys were to be repaired by the 
firemen. 

At the show, the children were 
given talks on Fire Prevention. As 
a result, Les obtained four stories 
in the papers. Entertainment for 
members of school boy safety pa- 
trol, by Les, also netted him addi- 
tional space in the press. 

Murray Lynch, manager, Para- 
mount theatre, Moncton ,has re- 
ceived a letter from the Fire Pre- 
vention Officers for the City of 
Moncton, thanking him and his 
staff for their valuable assistance 
during Fire Prevention Week in 
Moncton. Murray was told he was 
being thanked for “the valuable 
assistance . . . and for your very 
splendid efforts and co-operation.” 
That’s the kind of public relations 
for which every manager might be 
envious. 
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NEWMAN TIES UP TCA 
FOR TRINIDAD PICTURE 


Eddie Newman may not have 
been able to work an all-expense 
trip for himself to Trinidad with 
Trans-Canada Airlines, but he did 
work out a nice piece of promotion 
on “Affair In Trinidad” for its 
engagement at the Metropolitan 
theatre, Winnipeg. 

Eye-catching was his lobby- 
display of native steel instruments, 
model band and Anthurium Lilies, 
all flown from Trinidad by TCA. 
As well as these, special recordings 
were brought in to be played in the 


entrance lobby with a card of 
explanation. So unusual were these 
recordings, that Eddie arranged 


with a local disc-jockey to play 
them for the whole week of the 
engagement with the usual plugs 
or the picture. 

TCA also placed counter cards 
at its offices and at the airport. 

A nice plug was also garnered 
from a local church as Eddie loaned 
the lilies over a week-end to the 
church. The church was celebrat- 
ing an anniversary, and theatre and 
attraction received a plug before a 
large crowd. But, Eddie writes, no 
mention was made of Rita 
Hayworth. 


THEATRE TICKET PLUGS 


Earl Scandrett of the Royal 
theatre, Woodstock, has run a 
special advertisement in his local 
paper to plug the sale of theatre gift 
tickets. The paper in turn is run- 
ning a Christmas contest, making 
the announcement on the reverse 
side of Earl’s ad. Earl says that he 
figures that the page will be kept 
around the house until Dec. 19th 
when the contest closes, and feels 
that the half-page advertisement he 
took, was well worth the expense. 


Harvey Too! 

Bob Harvey of the Capitol 
theatre, North Bay, Ont., has 
always had the reputation for get- 
ting behind the sale of gift book 
tickets. A special display was 
created by him to plug the “Fall 
Jubilee of Hits” to tie in with the 
tickets. Then there is very attrac- 
tive display on a background of 
plaid with copy: “Hoot Mon! Don’t 
get caught napping, have your 
Famous Players Theatre Tickets 
handy for our dandy coming attrac- 
tions. Hye Laddie it’s good enter- 
tainment coming your way!” The 
card is surrounded with 11 by 14’s 
from the coming pictures. Bob also 
obtained picture space in the North 
Bay Nugget showing his staff, and 
plugging the tickets. Bob dressed 
his candy bar as well for the sale of 
the tickets. Keep after them Bob! 


Meet Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Crawford—honeymooners! The Crawfords were 
married just before the regional meeting in Winnipeg. Ralph attended the 
sessions at the Fort Garry Hotel. He ran the Golden West Drive In during the 
summer and is now at the Orpheum theatre, Moose Jaw. Congratulations to 


the newlyweds! 


WEEK IN LIFE 
OF BUSY MANAGER 


A copy of a letter from Murray 
Lynch to his Bob 
Roddick has come into our hands, 
and his last paragraph catches our 
eye, because we think it is typical 
of a guy like Murray. After detail- 
ing 14 different things he did to 
promote business at the theatre in 


supervisor 


one week, Murray closes with: 


“J am sorry I have not more to 
offer but with five sets of reserved 
seats going at once and being open 
for them from noon till 11 o’clock 
we find time at a premium.” 


Murray is a go-getter. Some of 
the items he looks after in any one 
week includes arrangement of a 
United Nations Anniversary display 
in his lobby and placement of a 
photo in the local paper; extra 
window to set up advertising the 
cartoon morning show (the corner 
by the way, sees traffic from three 
of the public schools); two special 
lobby display boards made up and 
any number of a dozen things that 
every one of our managers in the 
Famous Family do each week. Life 
in the week of a manager! 


SPACE-GRABBER LYNCH 
CAUGHT AT IT AGAIN! 


That indomitable space-grabber, 
Murray Lynch, of the Paramount 
theatre, Moncton, N.B., is in the 
papers again, and with the darndest 
angles too. 


Take, for his recent 
tie-ups for United Nations’ Day 
celebrations. One Moncton paper 
printed a story about the celebra- 
for United Nations, and 
midway in the story is a plug for 
It tells 
how the Boy Scouts organization in 
the city is stressing the importance 
of the UN to youth with a large 
display in the lobby of the theatre. 
It doesn’t stop there, but goes on 
to tell chat Murray’s current film, 
“One Minute to Zero,” is also in 
tune with the times, since it is based 
on the adventures of a young Amer- 
ican UN worker. On the same 
page is a brief item about Murray 
being in Niagara Falls for the 
Eastern Conference. 


instance, 


tions 


the Paramount theatre. 


The other Moncton paper did 
right by Murray too, as they printed 
a three-column picture of a group 
of boy scouts looking over their 
display in the Paramount theatre. 


PAUL APPEALS TO 
PRIDE IN SEEKING 
BLOOD DONORS 


If you happen to run across Paul 
Turnbull, of the Granada, Hamil- 
ton, one of these days, and you 
think he looks a little pale, then 
blame it on one of his promotion 
schemes, and take a tip too. 

Paul arranged for the attendance 
at the theatre of two young ladies 
from the Red Cross, both dressed 
in uniform, together with “Appeal 
for Blood Donors’ signs. During 
the stage presentation for Foto- 
Nite, Paul made a public appeal 
for the great need of blood, es- 
pecially for the Thanksgiving 
week-end, emphasizing that the 
supply of blood in Hamilton was 
limited. He pointed out that the 


Hamilton Red Cross provides free~ 


blood transfusions. He then an- 
nounced that the first 20 persons 
to sign for a blood donation then 
and there would receive a free ad- 
mission to the theatre. Some 25 
persons responded to Paul’s appeal. 
So happy was Paul with the re- 
sponse that he too signed up! 


WEATHER 


HELPS STUNT 


An umbrella stunt used by Harry 
Wilson to promote “Singin’ In The 
Rain” turned out more effective 
than he had hoped. Two of the 
days that the boys were sent out 
with the umbrellas, it really rained. 
As a result the umbrellas were 
used to assist people on the street— 
even to keeping a policeman on one 
of the busiest corners of Chatham 
protected from the rain. But Harry 
didn’t restrict himself to this one 
stunt, as he obtained a full-page 
co-operative page in the Chatham 
paper for the picture. 

So successful was a Saturday 
morning cartoon show Harry Wil- 
son held at the Capitol, Chatham, 
that he had to promise the kids an- 
other show. One of the ways Harry 
used to sell the show was to have 
someone dressed in a Bugs Bunny 
costume to get out to the schools 
and give out heralds. To the ques- 
tion of “What’s doing, Doc?” we 
think Harry might reply: “Business 
is good.” 


KIDS’ EYES POP 
AT SWORD DISPLAY 


Jack Ward of the Seneca theatre, 
Niagara Falls, says he made the 
kids’ eyes pop when he put up a 
display for ‘At Sword’s Point.” A 
picture from him, tells why. In- 
cluded in his shadow-box for the 
picture were three mean-looking 
swords along with the 11 by 14’s. 
His copy read: ‘At the point of 
the Swords are the three stars of 
the thrilling feature...” 
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NOVAK'S PROMPT ACTION 
AVERTS PANIC IN WINNIPEG 


Mr. Fitzgibbons sent out o 
memorandum warmly com- 
mending the alert and efficient 
conduct of Bill Novak, man- 
ager of the Capitol theatre, Win- 
nipeg, and his staff im their 
handling of an emergency on 
New Year’s night. “It is im- 
portant that every manager on 
this circuit read Bill Novak’s 
report,” said Mr. Fitzgibbons. 
“There are several important les- 
sons to be learned from it.” 


On New Years night, when the 
Capitol theatre, Winnipeg, was 
filled to capacity, fire broke out in 
the basement of a restaurant two 
doors to the north of the theatre. 
Smoke was billowing into the the- 
atre when Manager Bill Novak 
ordered the auditorium lights turned 
on full. He spoke to the audience 
from the stage and requested them 
to leave the theatre as a precau- 
tionary measure, assuring them that 
there was no danger. Their ticket 
stubs, he said, would entitle them 
to see a future performance. The 
audience filed out of the theatre 
without incident. 

Here are some excerpts from Bill 
Novak’s report which should be 
studied by every manager: 

At the time this fire occurred 
the theatre was completely sold out. 
We had just completed refilling the 
theatre after the spill and both our 
lobbies were full of people, includ- 
ing street line-ups. Before I asked 
the audience to leave the theatre, 
both lobbies were cleared of stan- 
dees. This was a most important 
procedure, because I had no idea 
just how the theatre audience would 
react. I am very thankful to say 
that they were very co-operative, 
and although tension was very high, 
they nevertheless filed out in an or- 
derly manner. I want to commend 
my entire staff for the excellent 
assistance they gave me; every em- 
ployee stayed at his post and fol- 
lowed through ‘our fire drill 
instructions to the letter. Here 
again proves the value of constant 


staff fire drills. 


Refunds 

Although our uppermost thought 
during this incident was to get our 
public out safely, we still were 
mindful of the fact that refunds 
should be handled consistent with 
good business sense. As we keep an 
hourly box office statement, we 
knew within reason what ticket 
numbers were in the Auditorium 
at that time, and these ticket stubs 
would naturally entitle the patrons 
to see this show at some other time. 
Therefore, when we made our an- 
nouncement, we suggested that they 


present their ticket stubs at the 
box office the next day for an 
emergency ticket. 1,106 emergency 
tickets were exchanged for stubs 
(duly checked against our hourly 
box office statements), 81 adult and 
5 children tickets were refunded. 


Re-opening the Theatre 

With the fire burning out our 
power line on the Donald Street 
side, city officials would not allow 
us to open the theatre until emer- 
gency lines were installed and the 
theatre properly lighted again. Here 
was a commendable feat of instal- 
lation, because this emergency 
power line was in operation by 
5.30 p.m. With the co-operation of 
electrical supply houses in the city, 
plus the city Hydro lending us men 
and electrical wholesales opening 
up just to look after our needs, 
Apex Electric, our electricians, did 
what was almost a superhuman task 
in this short period. Here again, 
friendly contact with city officials 
became apparent and very impor- 
tant. City officials co-operated with 
us wholeheartedly and gave us every 
assistance possible. 


«Recommendations 

Now that the fire is past history 
and we are back in business again, 
as I sit writing this report a few 
post thoughts and reactions occur 
to me which I would like to put on 
paper. 

(1) No one knows how impor- 
tant emergency lighting really is 
unless he stands on the theatre stage 
as I did and watches his lights pop- 
ping off all over the place and being 
dependent on one chandelier, pray- 
ing that it doesn’t go off too. There- 
fore, I would recommend that steps 
be taken to ensure proper emergency 
lighting. 

(2) That the power line when it 
is rebuilt properly is installed in 
such a way that fires outside the 
theatre proper will not affect the 
power. 

(3) That if we must have a res- 
taraunt in a theatre building, this 
restaurant should be powered by 
electricity and not gas. I didn’t 
know how serious this gas situation 
was until a discussed the matter 
with the Deputy Fire Chief. When 
the gas main broke it was only a 
matter of minutes before there 
would have been a terrific explosion. 
The Chief tells me that they just 
ventilated the store in time. 

“Congratulations and the sin- 
cere and heartfelt appreciation of 
the executives of this company for 
» splendid job of management in 
an emergency which, if handled less 
efficiently, might well have proven 
disastrous,” wrote Mr. Fitzgibbons. 
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At the western meetings the importance of the appearance of members of the 
theatre staffs was strongly stressed. All managers were instructed to see that 


there are full-length mirrors in staff dressing rooms. 


Illustrated here is a 


mirror installed by Eddie Newman, of the Metropolitan theatre, Winnipeg. Note 
that he had the sign shop paint appearance hints on the edge of the mirror. 


HAMMY FINDS STORES 
LIKE TIEUPS ON FILMS 


If any of you have fears about 
attempting tie-ups with major 
stores, you need not, a copy of a 
letter sent us by Hammy Bowes of 
the Capitol theatre, Sarnia, indi- 
dicates. The letter is from the 
general manager of the Ross Stores 
Company Ltd:, which has seven 
branch stores in the Province of 
Ontario. 

It comments that the tie-up be- 
tween the store and the theatre was 
noticed and commented upon by 
the head office staff. 

Hammy, it would seem, will 
have no trouble obtaining tie-ups 
from that store, in the future. 


GORDON CARSON 
ELECTED MAYOR 


Gordon Carson, manager of the 
Fort theatre, Fort William, is an- 
other of our movie men to become 
the leader of his community. 
Gordon was elected mayor of Fort 
William at the last civic elections. 
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